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Abstract 

This article posits that when children are encouraged to aspire, they can become aware of a new world of choices and 
opportunities. Children should be supported to aspire in all areas of their lives. Of interest is children’s capacity to 
aspire to attend tertiary education. Literature shows that children cannot aspire to attend higher education when they 
have no knowledge of the opportunities nor realise its purpose. To support this argument, we discuss a project 
involving primary school students from areas that have been identified as having a low socio-economic status. The 
results show that as a consequence of students participating in the My Tertiary Eductaion (MyTED) program they 
developed the capacity to aspire to attend tertiary education. 

“Alicia would look up at the starry sky and dream” 

(Bright Star, Crew, 1997, p.5) 

Keywords: Aspirations, Awakening, Digital literacy. Interactive ebook. Participatory research. Photo voice. Primary 
school students. Higher education. University 

1. Introduction 

In his book Bright Star, Gary Crew introduces Alicia as a young girl who realises her future is as limitless as the 
stars. But it took for her mother to remind her “it is a choice only you can make” (Crew, 1997). Some children dream 
of becoming princesses and superheroes, described by Somerville (2013) as “fantasy” aspirations. Others dream of 
achieving sporting feats or to have specific careers. Whatever it is that children aspire to, they should be encouraged 
to look up at the starry sky and dream from a young age. Egan (1999) explains how the imagination of children and 
their creativity gradually decreases as they grow older. It is often as adults that the barriers to the fulfilment of 
children’s dreams become apparent, and adults can become dismissive of their stories and imaginative musings 
(Bouakaz & Persson, 2007). Lessons can be learned from our Australian Indigenous histories about the importance 
of dreaming. The first Australians use stories as a means of communicating their hopes and dreams and to pass on 
knowledge (Perso, 2012). 

Ernst Bloch (1986) considers the not yet world as a utopian possibility and sees it is as part of the function of dreams. 
For Bloch, dreams are not simply idle time wasters, but opportunities that offer inspiration, turning ‘that which does 
not yet exist’ into a possibility (1986, p. 86). Bloch replaces unconscious with ‘not yet conscious’ that which is latent 
within us in the form of anticipation but not yet articulated. We use Bloch’s notion of not yet conscious to highlight 
that the aspirations of primary school students are latent but can be awakened through what we have called an 
awakening aspirations phase of the program to be discussed in this paper. 

2. Literature Review 

While there have been some improvements in higher education participation in Australia, especially amongst 
women, mature-aged students, students with disabilities and international students, there are still significantly lower 
proportions of students from disadvantaged backgrounds, especially low SES enrolled in higher education (Putnam 
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& Gill, 2011). The proportion of students from low SES studying at universities has remained virtually static for the 
past 15 years and is well below their representation in the general population. The Government has set a target of 
20% of new university enrolments to be students from low SES by 2020 (Commonwealth Government of Australia, 

2009) . The average national rate for this group is currently 15% and in our study region, the participation rate is 
below this at 13.8%. The study schools are predominantly in a local government area that has an even lower rate of 
around 7%. In 2008, the average participation rate nationally for students from low SES areas was 12.5% (Best, 

2010) . While Best (2010) acknowledges that classification of SES is troublesome, there appears to be consensus that 
the catchment area, no matter which classification scheme is used, has a high proportion of people of low SES and 
that we need to identify ways in which to enhance higher education outcomes for this group. A dedicated 
multi-strategic sustainable intervention aimed at primary school children from disadvantaged backgrounds is needed 
(Gale et al., 2010). Australian universities are working in this area of engagement with many schools across all states 
to reach the 20% target. Four key obstacles have been identified as barriers to the participation of students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds in tertiary education: availability; accessibility of tertiary education; academic 
achievement; and aspirations of students (Gale et al., 2010). We have chosen to concentrate on the aspirations of 
students and building the capacity for students to aspire to attend tertiary education. 

2.1 Capacity to Aspire 

The My Tertiary Eductaion (MyTED) program aims to raise the capacity of children to aspire to higher education. 
The term capacity to aspire recognises that the development of aspirations is a complex process that encompasses a 
person’s gender, background, role models, peer group, parental/carer/family expectations and location. Students’ 
aspirations are shaped by the formative experiences to which they are exposed (Mezirow, 1991; Taylor, 2000). St 
Clair and Benjamin (2011) assert that it is folly to view aspirations as personal characteristics within the control of 
individuals. What may seem at first to be a paucity of ambition may in fact be a lack of information or awareness of 
available options. Steele (2008) states that individuals and their families may be willing to make significant sacrifices 
to make dreams of attending university a reality, while for students with weaker aspirations, barriers to higher 
education participation are likely to have a more decisive influence. Sommerville et al. (2013) claim that by Year 5 
children have sophisticated ideas about their choice of careers but little information about the multiple pathways to 
achieving their career aspirations. 

According to Gore et al. most careers education in Australia is delivered in Year 10. However, she found minor 
differences on occupational choices and aspirations from Years 4 to 10 and as a result discussions about aspirations 
could be introduced at an earlier age. MyTED aims to increase children’s range of potential hopes and dreams in 
primary school by addressing the factors that influence their capacity to aspire. 

2.2 Influences on Aspirations 

Parents/family can intentionally and unintentionally influence the aspirations of their children. Parental occupations 
are often reflected in the aspirations of their children simply because the children are aware of the existence of that 
option (Hartung, 2005). Other researchers have similarly noted that the career aspirations of children are influenced 
by the expectations and occupations of their parents (Bryant, 2006; Helwig, 2008; Lee, 2012; Wilks & Wilson, 2012; 
Schmit, Wilson & Walsh, 2012; Sosu, 2014). Parents from a higher SES are likely to be in a better position to 
support their children through the higher education required for some careers, either through an understanding of the 
system, or through access to social networks (Vryonides & Gouvias, 2012). Bryant (2006) and Creed (2007) 
recognised that parents’ aspirations might be affected by their experiences and socio-economic status. It has been 
found that there is a link between family SES background, aspirations and rurality. “The pattern of young peoples’ 
post-secondary aspirations strongly reflected the influence of parents and siblings (cultural capital) and the local 
environment (social capital) especially in the last two years of primary, and the first two years of secondary school” 
(Wilks & Wilson, 2012). However, rather than steer their children away from unfamiliar pursuits, Bok (2009) 
identified a desire by the parents to help in any way they could, despite being somewhat unaccustomed to the 
expectations of higher education. 

Parents can indirectly dissuade their children from following particular career paths. Jobs change rapidly and some 
children’s aspirations may not be recognised as legitimate career choices by their parents (Allen, 2013). Since 
Bandura (2010) concluded that parents are more likely to hold high aspirations for their children if they believe they 
can help them, some of these new fields, such as computer game design or entrepreneurship, may seem unrealistic 
and children aspiring to them may lack parental support. Rennison, Maguire, Middleton and Ashworth (2005) noted 
that many of the parents they interviewed felt they had inadequate knowledge of the qualifications system and thus 
felt unable to advise their children. 
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Researchers have also recognised that parents indirectly influence their children’s aspirations through their cultural 
background (Dandy & Neckelbeck, 2002), by their socio-economic status (Bandura, 2010), and by the gender of the 
children (Eccles, 2009). The mechanism through which children are influenced by parental expectations is unclear, 
with Bryant (2006) concluding that children do not really know what their parents do for a living, but they know they 
earn money. As a result, children’s aspirations often revolve around earning an income. Other parents hold the view 
that the actual career path followed by the children is unimportant, so long as the children are happy (Somerville, 
2013). Related to this, Bandura (2001) contends that parental aspirations for their children are the primary influence 
on their perceived academic self-efficacy, that is, their belief in their ability to achieve academic goals. 

Children’s sense of self and their sense of their abilities influences aspirations, as children tend to target roles that 
both interest them, and seem achievable. As the actual job tasks are often unknown or unclear, children imagine 
themselves undertaking particular careers. They consider occupations based on the enjoyment that they anticipate 
feeling when undergoing that role and ultimately choose aspirations that match their interests and skills (Eccles, 
2009). Interest in a role and competence in the skills required for that role enjoy a symbiotic relationship (Rohlfing et 
ah, 2012) in that children will try harder at an activity they enjoy, and then enjoy the activities more because of their 
greater competence. Equally important are children’s internal pictures of themselves - if children consider 
themselves caring, they will be drawn to the caring professions; artistic children may target the creative industries 
(Smith, 2011). 

These factors contribute to the notion of an intervention in primary school is important because career exploration 
starts surprisingly early. The students who participated in the MyTED program are 9 to 11 years of age and have 
already recognised that adults have jobs, and reject careers that they perceived as inappropriate for their gender 
(Gottfredson, 1996). Creed (2007) asserts that their aspirations are strongly influenced by the perceived social value 
and status of a job and they have not yet begun to consider their own interests and abilities. Gale and Tranter (2010) 
recommend interventions at this stage of development for people in low SES areas because test results as early as 
Year 6 indicate that patterns of decreased university attendance are measurable. University-based intervention 
programs typically target students in years 11 and 12 by which time decisions about higher education have already 
been made. Rather, it is recommended that interventions begin in primary school and continue into high school when 
students begin to shape aspirations that involve their own skills and interests (Gale & Tranter, 2010). Beddington 
(2016) recently confirmed this notion by stating how it is important to “get into the primary schools and stimulate 
aspiration.’’ All of these factors contributed to the decision to develop a program for Year 4 students despite 
questions being raised that the students are too young. 

3. Methodology 

A participatory research methodological approach is taken during the MyTED program. Participatory research 
involves researchers working closely with a community or individuals in understanding a social problem by working 
with those directly affected to address the problem and enact change. Participatory research is designed to improve 
the quality of peoples’ lives by empowering individuals and organisations through research conducted with the full 
engagement of those directly affected (Creswell, 2008). Nygreen, Kwon and Sanchez (2006) define participatory 
research as “an alternative paradigm of knowledge production in which groups who are adversely affected by a 
social problem undertake collective study to understand and address it” (Nygreen, Kwon and Sanchez, 2006, p.109). 
Participatory research attempts to ensure that those who were conventionally researched are involved in all stages of 
the research process from the identification of the problem through to the dissemination of the results and consequent 
action (Pain, 2004). 

Involving children in any participatory research can be challenging, as there is always a power differential between 
children and people asking the questions (Greenaway, 2011). Participatory approaches engage participants in all 
aspects of the process. The participatory research method chosen is Photovoice as it enables participants to represent 
their point of view through photography and narrative. The Photovoice method has been used extensively with 
marginalised groups to great effect and contributes to an enhanced understanding, thus providing opportunities for 
empowerment (Catalani & Minkler, 2010; Malian, Singh, & Giardina, 2010). We do not consider that the 
participating students constitute a marginalised group but we are borrowing the general principles of Photovoice to 
collect data from what we consider to be an underrepresented group of students. We are using Photovoice methods to 
ensure the voices of the students are heard rather than an adult interpretation. 

In this type of research, equal importance is placed on the feelings and values of participants. The perspectives and 
ideas of people involved are seen as the key to achieving a more rounded and in-depth understanding of an issue. In 
some instances, participatory research involves researchers and participants working together to develop a research 
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agenda and the collection of data for critical analysis. The research is co-owned; therefore, a negotiation between the 
academic researcher and the participants takes place to determine the research processes. Participants can exercise 
their right to analyse their own situation and address the problems presented. 

A participatory research methodology is considered most appropriate for this study as the project includes primary 
school students in a research experience that directly affects their lives. This approach attempts to break down the 
distinctions between researcher and the researched, that is the subject and object of the research (Flicker et ah, 2008): 
the latter is often the case when researching young people. 

3.1 Methods 

MyTED program Overview 

MyTED program encourages primary aged students from schools that are located in an area that has been identified 
as having a low socio-economic status (SES) to consider higher education opportunities. It aims to awaken and build 
their capacity to aspire to attend higher education. In an effort to inform, guide and encourage students, the program 
focuses on the critical stages of primary school. The research (Gore et ah, 2015; Bradley et ah, 2008; Gale and 
Parker, 2003) tells us that students from low SES backgrounds have substantive aspirations, but have less developed 
capacities to bring them into fruition. Boc (2010) refers to Bourdieu's theories of cultural capital, habitus and field 
which provides a supplementary theoretical framework where he stresses the complex relationships between 
socio-cultural background and life-world experiences that inform students' and families' dispositions toward school 
and their capacities to aspire to higher education. According to Gale et ah (2010), interventions to encourage students 
to consider their aspirations are more effective when aimed at primary school students. The literature indicates that 
the prime developmental time to begin discussions about aspirations is between the ages of eight and eleven. 
MyTED program is based on the premise that children cannot aspire to attend higher education if they do not have 
the knowledge or resources. The MyTED program team have ensured a consistent common language throughout the 
project that supports our aim of capacity building rather than that of raising aspirations to eliminate any value 
judgments of the aspirations of children. 

The program takes a multi-strategic approach that encourages and fosters dreaming and imagination to explore 
possibilities for the future. The multiple strategies include a series of four in-class lessons delivered by university 
staff and education students in their third year, an interactive eBook with a story about the aspirations of Edwina, an 
Eastern Grey kangaroo as the lead character, video narratives by university and Technical and further Education 
(TAFE) graduates describing their sometimes-unusual career pathways, and a university campus visit. The strategies 
used are designed to encourage and foster imagination and to help children to awaken and discover their latent 
aspirations. Higher Education and Tertiary Education are used interchangeably during the MyTED program and refer 
to opportunities offered by TAFE, universities and private providers post-secondary school. 

MyTED program fosters imagination in children as it builds capacity to aspire and the ability to believe that the 
“future is as limitless as the stars” (Crew, 1997). For the Year 4 participants in MyTED program, an aspiration is 
defined as a dream or a wish, something that you hope to do when you grow older. Children can have more than one 
dream or wish for the future. Aspirations are not limited to career choices but offer opportunities to enhance 
education, sporting prowess, leadership ambitions or environmental awareness, to name a few. Edwina herself is the 
product of daydreams and imagination and is used to excite children into discovering their aspirations. 

Students’ aspirations are captured and discussed by using the research method Photovoice. Using photography, 
students can creatively elucidate their aspirations. Creativity is the process of generating ideas that are novel (Wright, 
2010, p. 3) and can be expressed by children in a variety of ways such as the written word, drawing, photography, 
gaming and the spoken word. We acknowledge that people tend to be creative in some specific domains but not 
necessarily in others because creativity is both a cognitive and a personality trait (Wright, 2010, p. 3). For this 
reason, we give students opportunities to write about, take photographs and draw pictures that represent their 
aspirations. Students’ enthusiasm about drawing pictures that represent their aspirations created a new research 
method that we have called My Voice. Children often draw for artistic pleasure or for learning by engaging with 
ideas, knowledge and concepts across a whole spectrum of subjects (Knight, 2010). The MyTED program discusses 
complex ideas that students may prefer to explore through visual means rather than by taking photographs or writing 
(Knight, 2010). Malchiodi (2012, p. 8) contends that people working with children recognise that drawing is an 
effective modality in which children can express themselves in ways that language cannot. We encourage students to 
work in groups during the activities, as creativity grows out of the relationships between an individual, his or her 
work and other people who judge the quality of the work. The research methods will be outlined in more detail and 
discussed further. 
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Photovoice is a participatory research method used to investigate the lived experiences of the participants. It enables 
participants to represent their point of view through photography and narrative. Students were asked to take 
photographs in various locations. The photographs represented their aspirations in primary school, secondary school 
and as an adult. Students then choose their four favourite photos to tell their story. They recorded the photographs on 
their “aspirations pathway” - an electronic worksheet found in the eBook that represents the yellow brick road from 
the Wizard of OZ leading to a specific goal or destination. Students are shown examples of the aspirations pathways 
of the project team, their teachers and Edwina, nicknamed Ted the kangaroo in order to model expectations and 
stimulate thought. 

Edwina appears on the MyTED program worksheets and is referred to in class activities. Her life story is found in the 
interactive eBook and students commonly try to spot her during the visit to the University campus, which is also a 
wildlife reserve hosting Eastern Grey kangaroos. Edwina responds to student emails during the term when the project 
is being conducted to ensure that she becomes a significant character to the students during the program. 

Along with the photographs, students develop narratives to help them to explain why they chose the photographs. 
Participants have the option of using the PHOTO acronym shown in figure 1 below to construct the narrative 
associated with a photograph and to help convey their message. 

Name 

P Describe your Photograph 

H What is Happening in your photograph? 

O Why did you take a photograph Of this? 

T What does the photograph Tell us about your aspirations? 

O How can you create Opportunities to achieve your aspirations? 

What is missing from this photograph? 

Figure 1. Photo acronym used to contextualise photographs 

Another method to collect data emerged as we worked with the students. We have called this method MyVoice as it 
gives students the chance to express themselves through imagination and creativity. When the students are 
participating in MyVoice, they draw a picture of their aspirations for their future and then complete the following 
sentences to help describe their drawing. 

I have drawn... 

I drew this because... 

To reach my aspirations I need to... 

The Photovoice or MyVoice session is repeated with the parents/carers of the student participants to capture their 
aspirations for their children and highlight any barriers or enablers that may influence their children’s capacity to 
aspire. The students and their parents conducted the Photovoice or MyVoice activity at different times to eliminate 
any unwanted influence. This added another interesting dimension to the project when the students’ and 
parents’/carers’ photographs came together. The photographs, drawings and narratives were analysed to capture 
emergent themes. 

3.2 Participants 

The participants were purposefully selected from Year 4 classes at primary schools on the University’s priority 
schools list. MyTED program was conducted at 10 primary schools with a total of 566 students participating over 
three years. The research team worked with 80 student participants in 2013, 211 in 2014 and 275 in 2015. The total 
number of parents and caregivers participating in MyTED program was 129 over the three years. 

3.3 Features of the Program 
3.3.1 In-class Lessons 

Education is an essential component of driving social change (Crump, 2005) and it is important to support children to 
aspire to higher education. However, it is well recognised that schools are facing a number of pressures, including 
what is often referred to as the ‘crowded curriculum’ which means too much content is becoming overwhelming for 
the students (Crump, 2005). To address this, strategies to align this project with current curriculum requirements of 
the Australian Curriculum were put in place. 
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3.3.2 Interactive eBook 

The use of digital technologies is a feature of the multi-strategic approach. Young people are often using digital 
technologies such as online games, networking and participation in virtual worlds (Greenaway, 2010). As a result, 
interventions designed to increase students’ aspirations about tertiary education are more often placed online. 

Online virtual tours and engaging activities that provide an overview of what the university looks like, how it 
operates and aspects of student life can provide site familiarity and reduce concerns of students. The virtual tour 
shown to students in regional and rural schools as part of the current MyTED program project proved to be very 
popular. 

3.3.3 Parents and Caregivers 

We have included parents and caregivers in all the MyTED program activities because supporting parents and 
caregivers to familiarise themselves with the university experience, may be a leverage point for increasing 
participation amongst low SES groups (Scull & Cuthill, 2010). Perceptions about the benefits of tertiary education 
and family experience with tertiary education can greatly influence a student’s decision to consider tertiary education 
as an option. One of the most reliable predictors of educational aspirations is parental education 

3.3.4 Campus visit 

Students particularly enjoy the interaction with university staff. Students indicated that their favourite feature of the 
program was the visit to the University because “it is not that scary, it is just a big school’’ (Student, 2013). These 
visits not only showcase the opportunities for study at the facilities and the many career opportunities available in the 
local area, but begin to demystify the assumptions surrounding tertiary education (McKay & Devlin 2014). 

3.4 Data Collection Phases 

There are four phases to the MyTED program project. To gather data about the capacity of students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds to aspire to attend higher education, there is a need to first identify what their aspirations 
are. The aspirations the parents have for their children also have a significant influence on the dreams of the children 
(Bok, 2010). Thus, during phase 1 the focus is on capturing the aspirations of a group of Year 4 primary school 
students and their parents for their future. At this phase, the aspirations of the students are seen as latent, not yet 
conscious and waiting to be roused. During class time the MyTED program team and the students discuss the 
significance of the yellow brick road in the movie the “Wizard of Oz” (LeRoy, 1939) as a framework for organising 
and recording student’s aspirations. The students identify with the characters in the Wizard of Oz and gain an 
understanding of wishes and dreams. This discussion leads into the identification of the word “aspirations” and its 
meaning. The dreams the students have for the future and any factors that influence the capacity to aspire to 
participate in higher education are captured using Photo voice and My Voice. 

Phase 2 of the project promotes dialogue through the sharing of narratives about non-traditional pathways to higher 
education. A diverse group of current staff members and students from various higher education facilities were 
interviewed about their journey to higher education. During the pilot in 2013, the project team endeavoured to find 
staff members with stories that address the themes emerging from phase 1. The interview questions were developed 
after phase 1. Twelve interviews of 15 minutes each were conducted. The interviews were videoed and edited to 3 
minutes to appeal to the target audience’s attention span. The edited versions are video narratives that have been 
included in the eBook. The video narratives were again used in the delivery of the program in 2014. Some additional 
video interviews, including current students, were added to the interactive eBook at this stage. 

Phase 3 is what we have called an awakening phase that builds the capacity for students to aspire to higher education. 
It is framed around an interactive eBook about the life of Edwina the kangaroo and her friends. The eBook has 
Edwina’s life story as its organising framework designed to engage Year 4 students. The characters in the interactive 
eBook investigate their dreams but eventually find out that only they have the answers. Each character and 
consequently each year four student investigate their own pathways and aspirations for the future. 

During phase 3, the students visit a higher education facility to tour the campus, find Edwina, who is studying at 
university and to meet the people they have seen in the videos in the interactive eBook. The campus visit includes a 
tour where students visit different areas of the University including nursing, paramedics, engineering, business and 
science. The students attend a lecture delivered by the staff they have seen in the interactive eBook and they also 
participate in first people of Australia activities focussed on aspirations and dreaming. 

Phase 4 requires participants to conduct a further Photo voice or My Voice activity. The purpose of this phase is to 
ascertain whether their capacity to aspire to participate in higher education has changed through the exposure to the 
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awakening exercises and the project in general. Students are explicitly asked on the MyTED program project’s 
worksheet if their aspirations have changed or have stayed the same at the end of this phase. Quantitative and 
qualitative data was collected through worksheets, part of the interactive eBook, and interviews held in class. 

4. Results 

We recorded any change in aspirations that the students said they had. We also recorded observable changes to 
aspirations that were evident in the student’s Photovoice photographs and MyTED program drawings. 

4.1 Pilot Program 2013 

In the MyTED program pilot program three classes from two primary schools participated, one state school and one 
independent school. A total of 80 students and 17 parents / caregivers participated. 

Table 1 shows the students perception of any change that may have occurred in their aspirations from the start of the 
program to the end. Students were asked the question “Have your aspirations changed or stayed the same?” 

Table 1. Student perception of change 


Change 

School 1 

Class la 

N=26 

School 1 

Class lb 

N=24 

School 2 

Total 

N=50 

% 

Yes 

12 

16 

Students were 

28 

56% 

No 

12 

4 

not asked this 
question 

16 

32% 

Incomplete 

2 

4 

6 

12% 


Table 2 shows the change in aspirations of the students from when the first data was collected to the data collection 
at the end of the program. Some students said their aspirations had not changed but there were obvious differences in 
the data when analysed. 

Table 2. Observable change in aspirations 


Change 

School 1 

Class la 

N=26 

School 1 

Class lb 

N=24 

Total 

School 1 

N=50 

Total 

School 1 

% School 

2 

N=30 

Total 

N=80 

% 

Yes 

16 

19 

35 

70% 

17 

52 

65% 

No 

10 

5 

15 

30% 

9 

24 

30% 

Incomplete 

0 

0 



4 

4 

5% 

Students were asked what they would need to do to reach their aspirations. The results are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. Total: “To reach my aspirations I need to...” 


School 1 + School 2 

Total’ 

N=80 

% 

Undertake Tertiary Education 

30 

38 

Work hard / Practice 

25 

31 

Other 

25 

31 


4.2 Results 2014 

After some refinements to the program nine classes from six primary schools participated, three state schools, two 
independent schools and one catholic school. A total of 211 students and 82 parents / caregivers participated. 

The students were asked the same question “Have your aspirations changed or stayed the same?” at the end of the 
program and the results are shown in Table 4. 
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Table 4. Student perception of change 


Change 

School 1 

School 2 

School 3 

School 4 

School 5 

School 


N=56 

N=27 

N=17 

N=71 

N=27 

6 

N=14 

Yes 

12 

13 

4 

17 

12 

6 

No 

10 

10 

10 

31 

13 

6 

Incomplete 

7 

4 

3 

22 

2 

2 

There were also observable changes in the data that the team noted as shown in Table 5. 



Table 5. Observable change in aspirations 





Change 

School 1 

School 2 

School 3 

School 4 

School 5 

School 


N=56 

(Lost data) 

N=27 

N=17 

N=71 

N=27 

6 

N=14 

Yes 

13 

9 

5 

19 

12 

6 

No 

7 

9 

9 

28 

13 

6 

Incomplete 

7 

9 

3 

24 

2 

2 

4.3 Other Results 2015 






Students were asked what they would need to do to reach their aspirations and their results are shown in Table 6 
data from school 1 is incomplete as the data was lost in transit. 

Table 6. “To reach my aspirations I need to...” 





Change 

School 1 

School 2 

School 3 School 4 School 5 

School 6 


N=56 

N=27 

N=17 N=71 

N=27 

N=14 


Undertake 4 8 3 6 4 6 

Tertiary 

Education 

Work hard / 14 13 14 36 12 5 

Practice 


Other 4 6 0 29 11 3 


4.4 Results 2015 

As with the previous two years’ students were asked the same question “Have your aspirations changed or stayed the 
same?” at the completion of the program as shown in Tables 7, 8 and 9. 
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Table 7. Student perception of change 


Change 

School 1 

School 2 

School 3 

School 4 

School 5 

School 6 


N=23 

N=50 

N=24 

N=67 

N=18 

N=83 

Yes 

10 

27 

14 

37 

9 

47 

No 

10 

23 

10 

30 

7 

30 

Incomplete 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Table 8. Observable change in aspirations 

Change 

School 1 

School 2 

School 3 

School 4 

School 5 

School 6 


N=23 

N=50 

N=24 

N=67 

N=18 

N=83 

Yes 

12 

30 

14 

41 

9 

53 

No 

8 

20 

10 

26 

7 

24 

Incomplete 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Students were again asked what they needed to do to reach their aspirations however only those students answering 
that they need to attend tertiary education was recorded. This data was not able to be identified as coming from any 
particular schools. 

Table 9. “To reach my aspirations I need to.. 





Change 

School 1 

School 2 

School 3 

School 4 

School 5 

School 6 


N=23 

N=50 

N=24 

N=67 

N=18 

N=83 


Undertake 

Tertiary 134 students said they have to attend tertiary education 

Education 


Work hard / 
Practice 


Not recorded 


In summary - a comparison of the results across the three years is shown in Table 10. The results are recorded as a 


percentage of the number of students in each category. 

Table 10. Comparison of the results 


2013 

2014 

2015 

Student Perception of Change 

56 

37 

54 

Student Perception of Change 

65 

34 

60 

Undertake Tertiary Education 

38 

16 

51 

Work Hard / Practice 

31 

47 

Not recorded 

5. Discussion 


During phase 4, the students were asked if their aspirations had stayed the same or had they changed from the 
beginning of the program. 56% of all the students indicated that their aspirations had changed. After further 
discussion with the students as a group, they indicated that their aspirations had changed because of the information 
they had received during the MyTED program This result supports the notion that a student cannot aspire to attend 
tertiary education if they do not know that it exists. 
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There were many opportunities to assess whether the students’ aspirations had changed or not. Fifty-two out of 80 
students changed the details of their photograph or drawing from the beginning of the project to the end. The 
students said that they now knew more about tertiary education so they can choose whatever they want to do in the 
future. 

At the end of the pilot project, students were given the opportunity to ask questions about TAFE and university. 
These question and answer sessions were videotaped and each lasted approximately 15 minutes. Questions were 
primarily concerned with the time period of a degree and what courses are offered at university as opposed to TAFE. 
From these sessions, it was clear that students had not considered that they would attend further education for 
extended periods of time. The length in years of a program of study was of particular interest and fuelled further 
discussion. Three years are perceived as a long time from the perspective of children compared to that of an adult. At 
the beginning of the project, it was noted that there was no mention of attending tertiary education by any students. 

From the discussions, we had with the parents and from the photographs they took during their Photovoice session 
we discovered that 100% of the parents had the same aspirations for their children. Not surprisingly, all the parents’ 
photographs indicated that they wanted their children to be healthy and happy. This reflects the findings of Bok 
(2010) who noted that the parents in her study wanted their children to be happy and successful, in whatever form 
success took for them. During dialogue with parents, various barriers to attending tertiary education emerged. The 
main concerns parents had been around the significant financial outlay required and noted this as the number one 
barrier to attending tertiary education. The second most discussed barrier was location and the fact that their children 
would have to leave the area to attend higher education. 

Age 

Results from the MyTED program project support previous studies showing that strategies aimed at students in 
primary school are effective in changing the aspirations of younger students as are those aimed at traditional groups 
such as year 10 onwards (Gale et al., 2010; Heckman & Rubinstein, 2001). However, according to Gale et al. (2010), 
by Year 10 onwards academic achievement patterns are harder to turn around, aspirations are likely to be well 
established and students may have already selected or been counselled into subject selections and tracks that do not 
allow them access to the tertiary education trajectory they may have otherwise taken (Gale et al., 2010). 

Due to their success, current University programs targeted to senior school students warrant their continuation, 
however, a multi-strategic approach caters for students into the middle years of schooling to further build on these 
experiences. Gale et al. (2010) state that, 

"the most effective strategies in raising attainment and increasing pupils’ aspirations are those that are part of an 
on-going programme of events which expose pupils to realities of all aspects of university life" (HEFCE, 2006). 

5. Conclusion 

The results from this investigation confirm that there are a number of factors that influence the capacity to participate 
in tertiary education. They also show that students respond favourably to a multi-strategic literacy based program 
that discusses aspirations and tertiary education options. By favourably we mean that the aspirations of students can 
change or expand as they acquire more knowledge of the opportunities available to them. Parents and caregivers, 
teachers and community members are encouraged to promote dialogue about tertiary education to ensure students 
have the opportunity to discover and ask questions about tertiary education. MyTED program starts a conversation 
about tertiary education by awakening the not yet conscious aspirations of primary school students. Students benefit 
from the continuation of these conversations both in and out of school as each student’s knowledge grows and their 
aspirations form. 

The various awakening aspirations strategies in which the students participated promoted discussion and excitement 
about what the future holds for them. The project team encouraged students to believe in their own potentialities and 
to dream of doing whatever was of interest to them. This positive reinforcement and knowledge gained from stories 
explaining the pathway of others and their achievements encouraged students to think about their own aspirations. 
Students also gained the understanding that to reach their aspirations they may need to participate in tertiary 
education and that they need to work hard and practice. 

Photovoice was a successful way to collect data as the students engaged with the activity and enjoyed taking 
photographs using an iPad. The introduction of MyVoice was popular as students were able to draw on their 
creativity to create illustrations of their wishes and dreams. This was a useful addition to the program especially 
when students were struggling to find something to photograph. 
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Reading the interactive eBook formed one of the strategies that promoted dialogue and questions from the students. 
The students enjoyed the story of Edwina the kangaroo and engaged with her character during the project. Edwina 
provoked their imagination and raised excitement among the students at the possibility of seeing her on campus. 

The parent’s responses to program in all three years showed that they all wanted their children to be healthy and 
happy in the future. It promoted discussion with their children about the parents’ own aspirations, the barriers and 
enablers that they encountered, and sometimes their own pathway to higher education or alternative aspirations. A 
discussion of the barriers and enablers can assist students to further consider participating in tertiary education. When 
the barriers are discussed, they can often be overcome as people become aware of the various enablers that are 
available. There are many opportunities and all students should be encouraged to look up at the starry sky and dream. 

As Gary Crew (1997) introduced, the future for children is as limitless as the stars but “it is a choice only you can 
make” (Crew, 1997). Whatever it is that children aspire to, they should be encouraged to look up at the starry sky 
and dream from a young age. Universities can play their part in building the capacity for children to aspire by 
opening their doors to children at a young age, showing them the plethora of opportunities they offer and 
encouraging them to dream. 
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